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INDUCTION OF EXPANDED STATES 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS USING 
SPATIAL ANGLE MODULATION™ 
AUDIO SUPPORT TECHNOLOGY 


By F. Holmes “Skip” Atwater 

Skip is a retired military officer 
who served as the Operations Officer 
of the US Army counterintelligence 
and human intelligence collection effort 
within the greater Department of 
Defense STAR GATE remote viewing 
program. He has also been a college 
instructor, scientific investigator, and 
human behavioral engineer, specializing 
in the design and application of techniques for cultivating 
propitious states of consciousness for over thirty-five years. 

After retiring from the military. Skip served in the roles 
of research director, executive director and president of The 
Monroe Institute over the last twenty-five years. As research 
director he published technical research on methods for expanding 
consciousness. Now, working closely with his co-inventor, Mike 
Turner, he is further developing the Spatial Angle Modulation™ 
(SAM) audio technology and is the principle designer of SAM- 
based educational materials and programs. 

Background 

n 2008 The Monroe Institute began to investigate 
a complementary method of producing the 
consciousness-altering effects of Hemi-Sync®, a safe 
and effective essential component of our educational 
programs for decades. We were looking for an audio 
support technology that would extend the range, scope, 
and flexibility of our seminar programs and educational 
materials. The new Spatial Angle Modulation™ (SAM) 
technology was developed to meet those requirements. 
SAM will not replace existing Hemi-Sync® products or 
programs, but will hopefully provide the platform for 
future seminar programs and educational materials. 
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Rather than I lemi-Sync’s binaural beating to achieve 
its effect, SAM uses a single frequency tone digitally 
movement-modulated for presentation in a stereophonic 
field. Using stereo headphones or speakers, the spatial 
angle of the apparent sound source moves more rapidly 
than the brain can process as a Doppler shift anomaly 
As a result, the brain produces a modulation or change 
in the tone—a tremolo effect similar to binaural beating. 

It is this tremolo effect coupled with the size and 
orientation of the movement arc produced that give 
SAM its ability to influence regional brain activity and 
changes in states of consciousness. 

The Induction of States of Consciousness 

When a person’s ordinary baseline state of 
consciousness is active and stable, it is said to be 
immersed in a pattern of supportive psychological 
functions in spite of environmental changes (Tart, 1975). 

Stated another way, an individual’s everyday baseline state 
of consciousness tends to continue functioning as the 
individual moves through his or her day. 

Inducing the transition to an altered state of consciousness is seen as requiring disrupting and patterning stimuli 
to begin the induction (stage 1). When the disrupting stimuli are successful in breaking down the organization of the 
baseline state, a transitional period occurs and the disrupting stimuli are not as important and can be subjugated by 
the now more important patterning stimuli (stage 2). The patterning stimuli must then encourage the now isolated 
psychological structures from the baseline into a new construction, so that an innovative, self-stabilized altered state of 
consciousness forms (stage 3) (Tart, 1975). Within the context of the SAM audio support technology, this is referred 
to as the three-stage process of disruption-induction-stabilization. 

During the “disruption” stage, certain specific SAM movement-arc oscillations act to disrupt the listener’s baseline 
state of consciousness, while others provide stimuli encouraging the listener in the direction of the desired altered state 
of consciousness. During the formal “induction” stage, disruptive stimuli fall away and state-specific SAM movement- 
arc patterns become dominant. Once the desired altered state of consciousness is fully achieved, the “stabilization” stage 
begins and SAM arcs are adjusted to simply support the preferred state. 

Once the altered state of consciousness is stabilized, it effectively becomes a new baseline. To return to the original 
baseline state, the three-stage process begins again, this time targeting a return to what is usually the normal waking 
state. Many times, simply quieting the SAM “stabilization” stimuli can be enough to bring the listener back to the 
normal waking-state baseline. 

SAM can be used in conjunction with music; pleasing natural background sounds, e.g., surf, rain, wind, etc.; 
artificially produced background sounds, e.g., pink sound, brown sound, etc.; and verbal guidance in the form 
of narrative inserts strategically placed to enhance the three-step induction process. The use of these additional 
components traditionally enhances the effectiveness of audio induction procedures. 

This process is particularly effective when combined with other sensory-information techniques (such as sitting 
in a darkened room), social-psychological conditioning tools (such as intra-group affirmation, affinity, and/or 
communion), and educational curriculum (in which new cognitive, “consciousness expansion” skills are learned, i.e., 
breath work, visualization, etc.) such as are provided within The Monroe Institute’s many educational programs. 

Binaural beats, monaural beats, and isochronic tones have been said to “entrain brainwaves,” yet there has been 
no physiological mechanism proposed that would explain such entrainment. This notion of entrainment is a post 
hoc ergo propter hoc, Latin for “after this, therefore because of this,” offer of proof. It is a logical fallacy implying that 
since changes in brainwaves followed the introduction sound (e.g., binaural beats), the changes in brainwaves must 


Sound source oscillating 
in a balanced arc, back 
and forth, left and right. 
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have been caused by the sound. This post hoc ergo propter hoc offer of proof is also sometimes referred to as false cause, 
coincidental correlation, or correlation not causation. 

Post hoc is a particularly tempting error because the intrinsic temporal sequence appears to be integral to causality. 
The fallacy lies in coming to a conclusion based solely on the order of events, rather than taking into account other 
factors that might rule out the connection. 

From a neuroscientific perspective, these audio stimuli are being neurologically routed to the reticular formation 
(Swann et al., 1982) and simultaneously volume conducted to the cortex, where they can be objectively measured as a 
series of EEG-evoked potentials (Oster, 1973; Smith, Marsh, 8c Brown, 1975; Marsh, Brown, 8c Smith, 1975; Smith 
et al., 1978; Hink et al., 1980), not brainwave arousal associated with states of consciousness. 

The traditional neuroscientific community says that changes seen in global brainwave arousal (differentiated from 
an EEG-evoked potential response discussed above) are functions of the extended reticular-thalamic activation system 
(ERTAS), which regulates brainwave activity (Newman, 1997). The reticular activating system interprets and reacts to 
information from internal stimuli, feelings, attitudes, and beliefs as well as external sensory stimuli (i.e., audio input) 
by regulating arousal states, attentional focus, and levels of awareness (Empson, 1986; Tice 8c Steinberg, 1989). 

This well-understood ERTAS mechanism may explain the objective measureable changes in brainwave arousal 
noted with binaural beats, monaural beats, and isochronic tones, where “entrainment” fails to do so. But the 
first-person experience of consciousness is much more than just arousal states, attentional focus, and levels of 
awareness. The cognitive content of the experience gives it meaning to the individual and provides clues to 
understanding the underlying mechanisms behind such perceptions. 

Studying the qualitative aspects of altered-state experiences (the cognitive content) over the last three decades led 
The Monroe Institute to the understanding of further neurological mechanisms involved in those who have deep, 
meaningful experiences in extraordinary states of consciousness. Such experiences would appear to involve nonlocal (in 
the “quantum nonlocality” or “quantum coherence” sense) perceptions of reality and the universe. For such perceptions 
to emerge, consciousness must necessarily extend beyond the physical body. Presumably, the brain organ must be 
somehow quantum entangled with information beyond the simplex concept of arousal states, attentional focus, and 
levels of awareness. 

If mind-consciousness is not confined to the brain organ within the body, why then does science relate states of 
consciousness and mental functioning to brainwaves? The question can be answered in terms of an instrumentation 
exemplar. There is no objective way to measure mind or consciousness with an instrument. Mind-consciousness 
appears to be a field phenomenon that interfaces with the body and the neurological structures of the brain (Hunt, 
1995). This field cannot be measured directly with current instrumentation. On the other hand, the electrical 
potentials of the body can be measured and easily quantified. Contemporary science likes things that can be measured 
and quantified. The problem here lies in the oversimplification of the observations. EEG patterns measured on the 
cortex are the result of electroneurological activity of the brain. But the brain’s electroneurological activity is 
not mind-consciousness. 

Therefore, EEG measurements are only an indirect means of assessing the mind-consciousness interface with 
the neurological structures of the brain. As crude as this may seem, the EEG has been a reliable way for researchers 
to estimate states of consciousness based on the relative proportions of EEG frequencies. Stated another way, certain 
EEG patterns have been historically associated with specific states of consciousness. Although not an absolute, 
it is reasonable to assume, given the current EEG literature, that if a specific EEG pattern emerges it is probably 
accompanied by a particular state of consciousness. This is completely different from saying that a particular stimulus 
entrains, drives, or causes changes in EEG (a post hoc ergo propter hoc assertion). 

The SAM audio support technology is distinct from other audio-guidance technologies in that it is designed 
to support experiences in altered states of consciousness specifically using new, leading-edge understandings in 
neuroscience to optimize its effectiveness. There is no supposition by The Monroe Institute that SAM entrains or 
drives brainwave arousal as in the binaural-beat model. We do, however, think that some objective evidence for SAM’s 
effectiveness in facilitating enhanced states of awareness will be shown in ongoing studies of gamma synchrony as an 
electrophysiological correlate of conscious awareness. 

SAM induces altered states of consciousness that most likely would be evidenced through both alterations in one’s 
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qualitative experience of reality (already noted in hundreds of experiences) and the objective measurement of changes 
in brainwave arousal due to the ERTAS mechanism’s regulation of the neurotransmitter acetylcholine, which appears 
to be influential in the quantum coherence of parallel arrayed neuronal microtubules (Woolf 6c Hameroff, 2001). 

One aspect of brain functioning somewhat beyond arousal states, attentional focus, and levels of awareness 
involves the cross-callosal connectivity of the hemispheric structure of the brain and the effect that interaction has on 
consciousness. SAM can actually enhance the effectiveness of the brain by enabling the user to either synchronize the 
arousal level of both hemispheres or calm down an overactive left or right hemisphere. The two cerebral hemispheres 
are like two separate information-processing modules. Both are complex cognitive systems; both process information 
independently and in parallel, and their interaction is neither arbitrary nor continuous (Zaidel, 1985). 

Because of this, states of consciousness can be defined not only in terms of brainwave arousal states, attentional 
focus, and levels of awareness, but also in terms of hemispheric specialization and/or interaction. Some desired states 
of consciousness may require facile inter-hemispheric integration, while others may call for a unique hemispheric 
processing style (Zaidel, 1986). An individual’s cognitive repertoire, and therefore his/her ability to perceive reality 
and deal with the everyday world, is subject to his/her ability to control these states of consciousness, including the 
mediation of inter-hemispheric processing. 

Hemispheric dominance in particular has an ultradian periodicity (Rossi, 1986). Individuals can, however, learn to 
control hemispheric dominance through the disciplines of biofeedback, yogic breathing, and others (Budzynski, 1986). 
But SAM is the only method of precise control of hemispheric specialization and/or interaction and the associated 
brainwave arousal states, attentional focus, and levels of awareness. The result of such control is the maximizing of 
experiences in altered states of consciousness, or, put another way, the effective employment of appropriate states of 
consciousness to state-specific environments or situations. 

SAM arcs can be generated to facilitate inter-hemispheric integration (synchrony) or to specifically suppress left/ 
right hemispheric dominance. If a state of consciousness is desired that requires inter-hemispheric processing, then 
conventional symmetrical SAM arcs are used. A conventional SAM signal generates identical movement-arc stimuli in 
each hemisphere and will encourage the same arousal level in both hemispheres, establishing equivalent environments 
and maximizing inter-hemispheric neural communication. 

If a state of consciousness is desired that requires quieting a dominant hemisphere, then unconventional, special 
SAM arcs are used. An unconventional SAM signal is one in which the SAM movement-arc in one hemisphere is out 
of phase and/or frequency with the SAM arc presented to the other hemisphere. This calming down of a dominant 
hemisphere is possible, fortunately, by virtue of the physiology of the brain. The acoustic nerve fibers of each ear are 
unequally divided between the hemispheres. From each ear more nerve fibers (more SAM arc stimulation) go to the 
opposing hemisphere than to the local hemisphere (Luria, 1970). 

SAM uses multiple movement-arcs with different frequencies that may be virtually located in many different 
spatial regions using the arc location and size parameters as illustrated below. This enables stimuli to be focused 
singularly or on a variety of cortical regions simultaneously. An almost limitless number of subtly different tremolo 
effects operating at different rates can be created. This flexibility enables unprecedented accuracy in the induction of 
altered states of consciousness; a wider variety of accessible states; a more reliable and effective methodology; a faster 
response time for the listener; and deeper emersion during the stabilization phase of induction compared to other 
audio-guidance technologies. 
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Another aspect of brain functioning that extends beyond basic concepts of arousal states, attentional focus, and 
levels of awareness, involves the brain’s quantum entanglement with nonlocal information and perceptions of reality. 
Spatial Angle Modulation is designed to be a microtubule spanner. The methodology supposes, given the present 
scientific state-of-the-art, that consciousness requires quantum coherence in parallel arrayed neuronal microtubules, 
viz., Roger Penrose’s “objective reduction” (Hameroff 6c Penrose, 1996) and uses the resonant tremolo stimulus and 
frequencies of the SAM oscillating movement-arcs to support and enhance alignment of these cellular structures 
(Yagi, Kamimura, Kaniya, 1994), viz., the Cymatic effect (Jenny, 2001). 

This response to the various SAM stimuli necessarily alters the geometry of zero-point-field (ZPF) spaces 
(plenums) of tubulin structures at molecular and atomic levels. As the geometric symmetry of the plenums increase, so 
does ZPF quantum coherence—both within plenums and between geometrically matching plenums. Hypothetically, 
the greater the quantum coherence quotient, the more nonlocal awareness emerges. This may also explain why 
greater hemispheric coherence described above typifies extraordinary states of consciousness and profound personal 
experiences; there is simply a greater quantum coherence quotient when the left and right hemispheres are “in tune” 
with each other. 

Binaural beats, monaural beats, and isochronic tones are by nature limited in their flexibility and overall potential, 
both in design and application. SAM was created with the intent of overcoming and transcending these limitations. 

In regard to design, the only significant variables available with binaural beats, for example, are the volume and the 
frequencies of the two separate tones used to create the binaural-beat sound effect. As a result, its overall application 
is limited by its inability to independently provide both disruptive and patterning stimuli to different brain regions 
and separate hemispheres. Binaural beats are physiologically ineffective above about 20Hz (Oster, 1973), yet gamma 
frequencies in the range of 40Hz have recently been discovered to be critical to the quantum aspects of brain function, 
especially hemispheric coherence (Hameroff, 2010). SAM is not confined by these same limitations. 

Comparing the signals used for binaural beats, monaural beats, and isochronic tones with those presented for 
SAM, it is clear that Spatial Angle Modulation offers a wealth of possibilities that are not available with these other 
methods. The most significant factors in the SAM signal format for creating a shift in consciousness are (1) the 
differences in signal delay that occur as a sound in a natural environment reaches the ears of a listener and (2) the way 
these delay differences change as the signal source moves in the environment. In addition to controlling the nominal 
frequency of the sound source and the frequency at which the arc tremolo effect is produced, there are several other 
parameters that can be adjusted to control spatial aspects of the signal and its neurological effects. 

As well as controlling the SAM carrier frequency and tremolo frequencies, SAM also provides more degrees of 
freedom in controlling arc parameters. By controlling the peak phase deviation, an equivalent sound source can follow 
arcs of different sizes or even extend into situations that have no physical correlate. By controlling the pair of phase 
constants in the SAM format, movement arcs can be assigned to different apparent angular locations in longitude and 
latitude. Neglecting volume as a parameter, which is common to any sound format, the basic binaural-beat format, 
for example, offers only two important degrees of freedom in its choice of left and right frequencies; SAM offers five 
degrees of freedom with its choices of carrier frequency, modulation frequency, peak phase deviation, and the angular 
offset provided by a pair of constants and the combination of different angular presentations. 

There are other naturally occurring means of entering into similar altered states, such as that of extreme relaxation, 
breathing techniques, and/or singing and chanting. The SAM audio support technology was designed and intended 
to be used in conjunction with these and other consciousness-shifting techniques (such as sitting in a darkened room), 
social-psychological conditioning tools (such as intra-group affirmation, affinity and/or communion), and educational 
curriculum (in which new cognitive, “consciousness expansion” skills are learned, i.e., breath work, visualization, etc.). 

SAM is intended to be a safe and effective means of facilitating altered states in which the listener can engage in 
personal exploration and/or address a variety of physiological and/or psychological concerns. SAM has applications in 
a number of areas, including: inducement of sleep, lucid dreaming, heightened awareness during the normal waking 
state, focusing of attention, increasing mental and physical relaxation, enhancing intellectual performance in various 
mental disciplines, the enhancement of creativity, and the acquisition of “extraordinary” abilities such as nonlocal 
knowing, etc. 
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In short, SAM is distinct from other audio-guidance technologies intended to facilitate shifts in consciousness in 
the listener in that (1) SAM works more quickly than other methods, (2) SAM technology utilizes a distinct signal 
format from other audio technologies, and (3) the SAM signal format is unique in its increased flexibility in breadth 
and arrangement of signals (specifically, its carrier frequency, modulation frequency, peak phase deviation, and the 
angular presentations). This allows for increased options for creating a greater number of signal “symphonies,” thereby 
also allowing for a wider variety of psychological-subjective and neurological effects in the listener. 
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DIFFERENT THEMATIC APPROACHES 
TO THE STUDY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 



By Cam Danielson 

Cam Danielson is a partner at MESA Research Group, a management consulting 
company, where his work focuses on assisting leaders and management teams to revision 
future direction and opportunity amid the turbulence of personal, organizational, and 
societal change. For twenty years he led the Office of Executive Education at the Kelley 
School of Business, Indiana University. His recent research study, entitled, “The Effects of 
Long-Term Participation in The Monroe Institute Programs” was published in the TMI 
Journal (Spring, 2008) and the Integral Leadership Review (Spring, 2011). 

T he topic of consciousness elicits a wide range of responses, given the lack 
of consensus on its definition. Underscoring the challenge is the dialectical 
dilemma posed by Western scientific approaches versus various mystical 
traditions, both Western and Eastern. It is basically a subject-object problem: 
How can a dualistic state of being observe a nondualistic state of being? To further complicate the matter, even 
this description of the problem is unsatisfactory to those who would argue that consciousness is nothing more 
than ego consciousness. 

Carl Jung, who is considered rather mystical 
in his scientific orientation, nicely illustrates the 
subject-object problem of consciousness. He writes 
that, “consciousness is inconceivable without an ego; 
it is equated with the relation of contents to an ego. 

If there is no ego there is nobody to be conscious 
of anything. . . . The Eastern mind, however, has no 
difficulty in conceiving of a consciousness without an 
ego. Consciousness is deemed capable of transcending 
its ego condition; indeed, in its ‘higher’ forms, the ego 
disappears altogether. ... I do not doubt the existence 
of mental states transcending consciousness, but they 
lose their consciousness to exactly the same degree 
that they transcend consciousness.” (“The Difference 
between Eastern and Western Thinking,” in The 
Portable Jung , ed. Joseph Campbell, 1976, p. 491.) 

Jung’s proposition that consciousness has 
limitations comes from a man whose robust 
definition of the psyche includes the ego 
(differentiated consciousness), the personal 
unconscious (undifferentiated consciousness), and the 
collective unconscious (transpersonal consciousness). 

Clearly a time-space continuum is not a limiting 
factor in consciousness (ego awareness), but then 


Nonetheless, the 
question of what 
comes first, the brain 
or consciousness, can 
only be answered one 
way for logical positivists. 
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what are the mental states transcending consciousness, or is this merely a case of linguistics, and we would all be 
better served by good comparative analysis of terminology? 

For those literal adherents of the scientific method, consciousness is framed by the physical boundaries of the 
earth-life system. Of course the definition of our physical boundaries is constantly under revision, but the approach 
is one of “empirical verification.” In essence, only what is observed through our physical senses is the proper study 
of science (laboratory instruments are extensions of our senses). Philosophically, this orientation is known as logical 
positivism and shows up in universities under the umbrella of cognitive studies. For these individuals, the study 
of consciousness is the study of the brain and its functioning and the effects on human behavior that result with 
changes to brain functioning. A worthy endeavor, in which most everyone will agree that brain chemistry does have 
an impact on ego development and altered states of awareness. Nonetheless, the question of what comes first, the 
brain or consciousness, can only be answered one way for logical positivists. 

Then there are those who want to start looking for a definition of consciousness somewhere between a 
religious (mystical) and a scientific (empirical) orientation. For these individuals (whom I call Human Potential 
advocates), evidence of extraordinary human functioning (out-of-body experiences, remote viewing, death-defying 
feats of endurance, etc.) illustrates aspects of consciousness that extend beyond the laws of a physical universe. 
They start with events or experiences and create models or theories based on inductive reasoning or inference. 
These are not “scientific” theories in the traditional use of the term (independently verified by other scientists), 
but rather are theories verified by repeated individual experiences or collective patterns of experience. For those 
in this middle orientation, consciousness exists across a spectrum extending beyond space and time in which “an 
individual observer” is present (pure awareness), though the question remains as to who or what that observer is 
and how it relates to the unique ego-based personality bound by space and time. 

To this last point, developmental psychologists have noted that the ego continues to evolve throughout our 
lives (the idea that there are elements of personality fixed after a certain point in time remains true, though it is 
not immutable). The ego has a regulating function in integrating the different aspects of personality. Introducing 
the concept of an “observer” in the experience of Self is part of the emergence of greater personal-efficacy (what 
might be described as inner guidance). Ego development is therefore critical to the translation (integration) of 
transpersonal experiences. As one psychologist notes about the direction of human growth and development: “In 
the Judeo-Christian cosmology there is the Garden of Eden at the beginning and the Kingdom of God at the end. 
The two are not the same. The Garden of Eden is the original pre-ego state of mind. The Kingdom of God is a 
return to our original condition but as ego-conscious individuals. . . . The point is to break through to an insight 
into our original nature as mature adults and to integrate that insight into our conception of ourselves and of the 
world. This cannot be accomplished without an ego.” (V. Walter Odajnyk, Gathering the Light: A Psychology of 
Meditation , 1993, pp. 65-66.) 

From a developmental perspective, consciousness is not only a spectrum but an expanding spectrum that 
enriches what has come before as the ego extends its linking or integrating mechanism to incorporate new ele¬ 
ments of the Self. 

Table Outlining Different Orientations to Consciousness Studies 

on next page 
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Table Outlining Different Orientations to Consciousness Studies 


Mystical or 

Contemplative 

Traditions 


Human Potential 
Movement 


Developmental 

Psychology 


Logical Positivism 


Within the major 
religions, a mystical 
element exists with a 
long history in 
practices requisite to 
union with 
consciousness in its 
pure form 
(God/Tao/Atman, 
etc.). 

Descriptions of the 
nature of this 
consciousness are 
found in the works 
of various mystics 
within each of the 
different traditions. 
Below is a small 
sample of 
references: 

Judeo-Christian 

The Cloud of 
Unknowing 

Meister Eckhart 

Teresea of Avila 

The Desert Fathers 

Bernard of Clairvaux 

Kabbalah 

Origen of 
Alexandria 

The Gnostics 


The title of this 
section originates 
with the West Coast 
and writers such as 
Aldus Huxley, 
George Leonard, 
Stanislav Grof, 
Gregory Bateson, 
Abraham Maslow, 
and Michael 
Murphy. The 
summa on 
metanormal 
functioning was 
written by Murphy 
entitled, The Future 
of the Body: 
Exploration in the 
Further Evolution 
of Human Nature. 
Published in 1993, 
it is still the best 
synthesis of 
worldwide research 
on the topic. 

Themes covered in 
the research 
include: 

Perception of 
external events, 

such as remote 
viewing. 

Somatic awareness 
and self¬ 
regulation, such as 
observing chakras 
or spontaneous 
rushes of energy up 
and down the spine. 


The idea that 
underlying human 
nature is a drive 
towards self- 
realization is the 
psychological 
counterpart to the 
philosophical and 
religious doctrines of 
emanation. 

Huma nk ind has a 
divine aspect that is 
the source of our 
original nature. From 
this original nature 
we have “fallen” into 
the human condition 
and seek a path of 
return. 

Developmentally, the 
journey to self- 
realization is not a 
straight line. Shifts of 
consciousness are 
evident in the way 
individuals adapt to 
their changing 
environments. This 
implies stages or 
states of adjustment. 

Developmental 
psychologists 
influential in 
emerging theories of 
consciousness include: 
Jean Piaget, Carl Jung, 
Marie-Louise von Franz, 
Erich Neumann, 
Edward Edinger, _ 


The term “hard 
sciences” may 
imply a high 
standard of inquiry, 
but in effect, it 
means experimental 
control for purposes 
of repeatability in 
results and 
therefore high 
statistical 
validation. 

Scientists with this 
orientation are 
prone to view 
consciousness as 
too vague a term 
and prefer to focus 
on the physical 
manifestations of 
brain functioning 
(see the example of 
motion-induced 
blindness 
discovered by 
Bonneh, 
Cooperman, and 
Sagi). 

A subset of this 
group is 

philosophers and 
psychologists 
whose focus on 
cognition is based 
on how the way we 
think influences 
what we 

experience. Writers 
and researchers 
within this 
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Hindu 

Bhagavad Gita 

Upanishads 

Yoga Sutras of 
Patanjali 

Sri Aurobindo 

Buddhist 

Mahayana Sutras 

Heart Sutras of 
Prajnaparamita 

I Ching (The Book 
of Changes) 

The Tibetan Book of 
the Dead 

Islam 

Sufism is the 
mystical arm of 
Islam, but I am not 
familiar with the 
writings of any Sufi 
mystic. This is an 
area for future 
research. 


Communication 
abilities, such as 
telepathy. 

Vitality, such as 
experiencing 
immense energy or 
enduring extreme 
physical hardships. 

Movement 
abilities, such as 
levitation and out- 
of-body 
experiences. 

Abilities to alter 
the environment 
directly, such as 
mind over matter in 
altering another 
person’s mood or 
correcting a 
machine’s 
malfunction by 
mental intention 
alone. 

Pain and pleasure, 

such as eliminating 
pain by willing it 
away or 
experiencing 
profound joy during 
a routine task. 

Cognition, such as 
correctly sensing 
unexpected danger 
or apprehending a 
place as if you had 
experienced it 
before. 

Volition, such as 


Eric Erickson, 
Lawrence Kohlberg, 
Robert Kegan, and 
Bill Torbert. 


Of special note is 
Neumann’s book, 

The Origins and 
History of 
Consciousness. 
Neumann outlines 
what he describes as 
the mythological 
states in the evolution 
of consciousness and 
the psychological 
states in the 
development of 
personality. 

In parallel with this 
group, are 
psychologists and 
“clinical 

philosophers” who 
marry 

psychotherapeutic 
backgrounds with 
practice in Eastern 
religious traditions. 

They see an 
opportunity to 
integrate the “higher” 
and “lower” 
dimensions of 
consciousness into a 
coherent theory 
relevant to 
individuals from 
different cultural 
backgrounds and life 
experiences. 
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orientation tend to 
exist across a 
spectrum of those 
more “friendly” to 
the mystical, versus 
those who debunk 
“otherworldly” 
explanations of 
consciousness (the 
idea of the soul, as 
Francois Crick 
wrote, is just that— 
an imagined idea). 

In the camp of the 
former are Werner 
Heisenberg, Niels 
Bohr, F. David 
Peat, and David 
Bohm (interestingly 
they are all 
physicists). 

Writers and 
researchers in the 
latter group include 
Daniel Dennett, 
Richard Dawkins, 
Francis Crick, 
Oliver Sacks, and 
Eric Kandel. 
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accomplishing a 

Writers in this group 



superhuman feat of 

include Alan Watts, 



strength or 

Walter Odajnyk, 



endurance. 

Mark Epstein, and 

Ken Wilber. 



Individuation and 

sense of self, such 
as feeling your 
body to be only a 
small part of 
yourself or 
experiencing an 
identity that existed 
before your birth. 




Love, such as unity 
experiences with 
another or others. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Felser, J. M. (2011). The myth of the great ending: 

Why we’ve been longing for the end of days since the 
beginning of time. Charlottesville, VA: Hampton Roads. 
271 pp. $19.95. 

Reviewed by Matthew Fike, PhD 
Whether it is thought that the world will end with 
extreme weather, as R. Frost (1969) imagines in “Fire 
and Ice,” or “ not with a bang but a whimper ,” as T. S. 
Eliot (1973) proposes in “The Hollow Men,” both 
poems illustrate the fact that end-of-world thinking 
pervades the collective consciousness. Figuring out why 
and what to do about it is the subject of The Myth of the Great Ending: Why We’ve 
Been Longing for the End of Days Since the Beginning of Time, in which J. M. Felser 
(2011) synthesizes insights from philosophy, mythology, psychology, and the 
new physics into “a useful analysis of a contagion” (p. 3) whose origin in America 
dates back to William Miller’s prophecy that the world would end on October 
22,1844, but whose provenance lies shrouded in prehistory. What is clear, however, is that the end of the world is not 
an upcoming historical event but rather a myth that points us toward the possibility of greater self-knowledge and 
wholeness. Those who subscribe to a literal interpretation, Felser insisted, consume “junk food for the imagination ... 
a deadly poison circulating in the body of human consciousness” (p. 196). He urges, as an antidote and alternative, that 
readers embrace the world of nature around us and our own inner nature, the unconscious. 

At the heart of the Myth of the Great Ending lies the concept of linear time versus time as circular, a distinction 
that is present in the plays of W. Shakespeare, whose language provides an apt starting point. Prospero’s phrase in The 
Tempest, “the dark backward and abysm of time” (1.2.50; qtd. in Bevington, 1992, p. 1531), bodies forth linear time in 
which the past is distant, whereas Feste’s phrase in Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, “the whirligig of time” (5.1.376; qtd. 
in Bevington, p. 361), conveys not only the cycle of life, but perhaps also the unity of all action. That is, time is a loop 
encompassing past, present, and future, much as all points on the circumference of a circle are equidistant from the 
center (perhaps a missed analogy to Focus 15, in which all time periods are available, much as spokes emanate outward 
from the central hub of a bicycle wheel). Although Felser did not include the bard’s terminology, he did mention King 
Fear’s “own great ending, which serves as a handy escape-hatch from the suffering of which he himself is the principal 
author” (p. 39). It would have been helpful to note, in addition, these questions—Kent’s “Is this the promised end?” 
and Edgar’s “Or image of that horror?” (5.3.268-69; qtd. in Bevington, p. 1217)—regarding Fear’s death. Here is a 
perfect illustration of one of the theories that Felser debunks: the idea that the death of individual persons in the 
medium of linear time accounts for the Myth of the Great Ending. There is a similar missed opportunity in the 
mention of W. B. Yeats’s (1973) “The Second Coming,” whose line, “Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold,” Felser 
reads as Yeats’s “own take on the Great Ending” (p. 38). More precisely, however, the phrase “widening gyre” earlier in 
the poem expressed Yeats’s idea that history is cyclical—not a whirligig or a circle but a series of interlocking 2,000- 
year cones; and he probably took grim satisfaction in knowing that, though his own death was imminent, the world as 
he knew it was ending along with him. 

The Myth of the Great Ending obviously bears strong relation to the concept of linear time; but a personal death 
like Fear’s, extrapolated to a global scale, does not explain it. Something else must account for the shift from time as 
circular to time as linear, and Felser considers several alternative theories. One possibility is Zoroastrianism’s pattern of 
creation, fall, and atonement, which Aristotle secularized into the theory that a tragedy must have a beginning, middle, 
and end. Felser’s treatment of the Poetics would be more effective if he had noted that it also stated that a tragedy is “an 
imitation ... of a complete action” that should take place within “a single revolution of the sun” (Aristotle, trans. 1961). 
Whether or not Aristotle secularized Zoroaster, the theatrical use of beginning, middle, and end fostered verisimilitude 
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and may have arisen from simple practicality. Another possibility that Felser has considered is Joseph Campbell’s 
“Great Reversal,” a transformation in which the circle, a symbol of joy and harmony with inner and outer nature, 
becomes linked to destruction through the image of chariot wheels. But Felser has suggested a more fundamental 
cause than technology, Zoroaster, or Aristotle—namely, the Agricultural Revolution 10,000 years ago, which sparked 
human beings’ exile from nature. Thus “the Myth of the Great Ending ... is but the psychological residue of the 
unresolved trauma left by our creation of linear civilization and our rejection of nature’s circular rhythms” (p. 77). 

Over the last 2,000 years, religious and secular belief systems have developed to shore up our species’ separation 
from nature. Felser mentioned St. Augustine, Martin Luther, and Jerry Falwell as proponents of the religious idea 
that the human mind and imagination are fallen and untrustworthy, and secular writers like Rene Descartes, Francis 
Bacon, and Carl Sagan as advocates of reason, knowledge-as-power, and the denial of intuitive/unconscious resources. 
The key religious observation—that human consciousness is imperfect and untrustworthy because of the Fall—led to 
the most beautiful sentence in the entire book: “We are mental and moral prisoners of sin, captivated by bizarre fun- 
house mirrors of self-deception in a charnel house of terror and lies” (p. 107). Unfortunately, in addressing the way 
in which religion and science challenge nature, Felser painted with too broad a brush in stating, “All our mainstream 
religions and philosophies are rusty, worn-out buckets. They are outdated containers of antiquated ideas about reality. 

. . . All are cultural vessels that are sinking fast .. . [they are] useless . . . [and even] dangerous ...” (p. 79). Religion 
gets hit particularly hard because it “represents a false reunification predicated on an illusion of separation” (p. 81). 
Though not without some merit, these criticisms are overgeneralizations that participate in the dualism that the 
author criticizes elsewhere. 

Like the idea that the “imperialist rational ego” separates us from others and from nature, much of Felser’s argument 
is Jungian. One notes much common ground: discussion of the collective unconscious; interest in Tao; the unus mundus, 
the one world, or what Felser has called a “connection to all things” (p. 66); analysis of archaic or original cultures; 
experience of unity consciousness with nature; emphasis on dreams as what Jung’s protege, Marie-Louise von Franz, 
called “‘the voice of nature within us’” (p. 67); and the realization of the unconscious mind’s temporal relativity. In two 
places, however, the Jungian connection needs to be straightened out. The main one is where Felser erroneously defined 
myths as “archetypes of the collective unconscious” (p. 18). Jung (1968) stated that archetypes are not “inherited ideas .. 

. but inherited possibilities of ideas” (p. 66), which means that they represent merely the potential for representation. As 
D. Sharp stated, “Archetypes are irrepresentable in themselves but their effects are discernible in archetypal images and 
motifs” (1991, p. 27). Culture activates the archetype in order to create myth, which is why Jung distinguished between 
archetype and archetypal image—and why archetype and myth are not synonymous. Further, when Felser claimed 
that we are enchanted by a magical spell, it would have been worth noting that, for Jung, magical thinking is so-called 
“primitive” thinking, for which Jung borrowed L. Levy-Bruhl’s term participation mystique —a subjective view having 
no clear demarcation between psychic content and outer experience, versus the allegedly objective view that Western 
science promotes. Since the fear of change from a magical mentality toward greater differentiation and objectivity was a 
major factor that kept the belief system of primitive peoples homogeneous, could it be that the Agricultural Revolution 
generated an ongoing fear of the unknown that now manifests as the Myth of the Great Ending? If so, then it is not 
just the separation from nature that fuels the myth but also fear of the unfolding alternatives. 

The first half of The Myth of the Great Ending analyzes the myth itself, the second half discusses how to address it, 
and the final third deals primarily with two exemplary persons who successfully shifted their paradigms—J. Roberts, who 
channeled the entity known as Seth, and R. A. Monroe. In the first half, Felser showed that the Great Ending was never “a 
mass public event” and is now “a museum piece, an antique, not a living, breathing myth” (pp. 99-101). For the remainder 
of the text, it becomes a metaphor for self-transformation via intuition, creative insight, D. Bohm’s “in-seeing,” inner 
vision, the right brain, the unconscious, the Higher Self, holism (versus dualism or reductionism), and a proper connection 
with nature. Thus the only “world” to be destroyed is an individual person’s outworn belief system. We must “unlearn all 
that has been so assiduously learned—that is what ends our personal world” and what enables, in Monroe’s parlance, a 
“‘different overview’” (p. 186,102). Felser is referring to such pernicious assumptions as the following: consciousness is 
biochemical, imperfect, and untrustworthy; the supernatural is unnecessary; self-knowledge is impossible; and the only 
reliable knowledge comes from external authority. He should have pushed a step further and stated, as would Jung, that we 
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should stop projecting our inner dysfunction in the form of the Great Ending and tend to our own psychic gardens in order 
to move from the “self,” which Felser has used to refer to individuality, to the “Self,” the archetype of wholeness. (The title 
of chapter 6, “To thine own self,” borrowed from Shakespeare’s Polonius in Hamlet —“to thine own self be true” [1.3.78; 
qtd. in Bevington, p. 1072], refers to financial self-interest and material well-being, not individuation, and is taken out of 
context.) The solution, then, is both Jungian and Taoist: if we plumb the “dark depths” (p. 78) and do our shadow work in 
order to become more in tune with who we really are, then the outer world will mirror our progress. 

The greater worldview that may be achieved is akin to the expanded consciousness of the lightning shaman among 
indigenous peoples. Felser cites a modern American example, Tony Cicoria, and might well have discussed Dannion 
Brinkley’s (1995) similar experience in Saved by the Light. Just as Cicoria’s lightning-induced NDE unlocked musical 
ability, so Brinkley—a hard-nosed businessman who had been a sniper in Vietnam—developed psychic abilities that he 
now uses to help others. Felser believes that Roberts and Monroe, along with Socrates and Black Elk, are in a similar 
category. In particular, Monroe receives great praise for overcoming his fears and for becoming “a mystic, psychic, and 
philosopher whose passage through our culture may yet prove to be one of the most creative disturbances witnessed by 
the 20th century—or any other” (p. 163). 

Regarding the lightning shaman, Felser wondered what happens when one is struck by lightning. Does a lightning 
strike rewire the nervous system, or does it just wipe away the cultural software and return the brain to its default 
setting? He does not know, but he should have pointed out the obvious analogy to what he says later on about Hemi- 
Sync®. Dike the latter view of lightning, Monroe’s sound technology “is essentially what I would call a blinder-removal 
tool, an anti-technology technology, or a cultural deprogramming device. Properly speaking, Hemi-Sync isn’t a vehicle 
that takes you to some other place; it just helps you remove the narrow limits on your natural, wider perception. Then 
you can see what is—and that you are, in fact, already—There. Which is, of course, right Here” (p. 185). To those who 
would become psychic or at least more in tune with nature, Felser’s advice would be simply to turn down the cultural 
noise and to “become aware of what we are already doing and being, of the full range of operations of our consciousness” 
above and below the level of waking awareness (p. 185). 

Felser’s treatment of Monroe is a fine reading that draws extensively on his three books and Ronald Russell’s (2007) 
biography, The Journey of Robert Monroe: From Out-of-Body Explorer to Consciousness Pioneer. Felser acknowledges the 
value of Bayard Stockton’s (1989) Catapult: The Biography of Robert A. Monroe, despite its dependence on the interview 
format. One of the differences between these books, however, is highly relevant to Felser’s argument and should have 
been mentioned: Russell overlooks Stockton’s emphasis on Monroe’s interest in the Earth changes. If Stockton’s 
account is to be believed, then Monroe himself was not immune to some degree of the Myth of the Great Ending. One 
further disconnection is worth noting. Felser has quoted Monroe’s (1971) description, from Journeys Out of the Body, 
chapter 8, of the place he affectionately called “Home” (pp. 123-125), a heaven where sights and sounds are perfect; but 
Monroe (1994) later stated in Ultimate Journey that “Home” is a false heaven operating on “a repeating loop” and that 
the resulting boredom is why his spirit had struck out for new destinations in the first place (p. 26). “Home” is “a blind 
alley” (p. 209). Had Felser mentioned the whole story of “Home,” he could have used Monroe’s realization to illustrate 
a key principle that comes near the end of the book: “The final lesson, of course, is: There is no final lesson, no different 
overview that is not, in the end, merely provisional” (p. 206). 

Felser’s advice to readers, which borrows especially from Roberts and Monroe but also from Jung and Campbell, 
breaks down into two categories. The first contains habits of mind. Felser advises what Roberts called “psychic 
naturalism,” which “blasts the human imagination wide open, freeing it from the decaying rusty shackles of all the 
prevailing shopworn myths of the past, including and especially the Myth of the Great Ending in its more literal, 
stupefying versions” (p. 152). In order to describe Monroe’s experiences, Felser has coined two further terms: radical 
iconoclasm , in which “radical” implies a thorough, complete inquiry into the root causes of something, and iconoclasm 
suggests a willingness to shatter preconceptions; and radical empiricism, in which radical means inclusive of nonphysical 
experience, and empiricism holds that experience always trumps belief. Felser’s second wave of advice concerns actual 
behaviors—ways to end one’s own world. Following Jung, he urges us to spend time in nature, record our dreams, and 
create art. He also counsels us to follow our dreams, or as Campbell stated, to “follow your bliss” (p. 127). 
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The Myth of the Great Ending deals with heavyweight ideas in a clear, accessible, and sometimes even folksy style (e.g., 
‘“Whatever floats your boat,’ as the saying goes” [p. 113]). It takes a deeply learned, masterful writer to communicate 
complex concepts effectively to a general audience, and in this respect the book is highly successful. Yet the most engaging 
sections are not those that are philosophical or psychological but those in which the author—our fellow explorer—shares 
his own experiences. These include dreams and visions that foretold 9/11, an experience of Itzhak Bentov’s idea of the 
“oscillating universe,” a beautiful experience in which a lucid dream became an OBE, and a discussion with a colleague who 
helped him put his work life in proper perspective. 

One may surmise, in conclusion, that Felser is a man whose lifestyle illustrates Jung’s.(1967) idea that “Nature must not 
win the game, but she cannot lose” (p. 184). Jung means that, though the unconscious should not be allowed to overcome 
the gains that consciousness has made, we must augment reason and technology by reconnecting with the nature within 
us and around us. If nature is ignored, it will bite us, much as the unconscious compensates for consciousness. It appears 
from the biography at the end of the book that Felser has struck such a balance: “He and his wife, along with their golden 
retriever, make their home in suburban New Jersey but get away to Maine whenever they can” (n.p.). He might disagree, 
but he has evidently taken to heart the emphasis that the Myth of the Great Ending “serves as a coded reminder of the true 
magic that is still available in the present moment when we choose to align ourselves with nature and with our own true, 
deepest nature” (p. 209). 

Matthew Fike is a professor of English at Winthrop University in Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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